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revision as time passes, as lamps become more efficient, and as the cost of
current decreases. Broadly, one may assume that five different minimum
illumination ranges may be required :
(1)   For safe movement, as in corridors and-on stairs (2-4 foot-candles).
(2)   Where subdued lighting may be aesthetically desirable, as in a
dining room (4-6 foot-candles).
(3)   General utility lighting for ordinary household purposes which do
not demand specially good definition of detail (6-10 foot-candles).
(4)   A higher level for detailed tasks such as ordinary needlework,
reading and homework (10-15 foot-candles),
(5)   A still higher level for sewing / dark goods or reading fine print
(15-25 foot-candles).
Of course, it harms no one to have more light than this minimum,
though for economy's sake one would not wish to provide a high level of
lighting where it is not required. On the other hand, where doubt exists
it is better to err on the side of abundance than of parsimony.
Generally, the position of special features which will require particular
lighting attention can be predicted in the average home. They are the
fireside area of the sitting room, the dining table, the kitchen cooker, sink
and work table, the dressing table and bedhead, the shaving mirror in
the bathroom and the treads of stairs. On the other hand, it is possible
that occupants may desire to change over, say, the dining and sitting
rooms ; there is also likely to be a periodical rearrangement of furniture.
It is therefore suggested that in most cases the dining room installation
should be identical with that of the sitting room, and that bedhead and
dressing table lights be provided from plug points conveniently situated
round the room, and not by fixed ceiling points which may in effect
dictate too rigidly the position of furniture.
QUALITY OF LIGHT
Laymen often associate plenty of light with bright lights and a fun-fair
atmosphere, which at home is neither necessary nor desirable. It is a
simple matter to provide all the light required in a soft and pleasant
manner, without dazzle or glare. It is chiefly a matter of recognising the
obvious fact that electric lamps are not sufficiently beautiful objects to be
displayed to the view and that most of them are far too bright to be looked
at direct without discomfort. The light has to be screened or softened to
make it acceptable, even in some cases when fluorescent lamps are used.
That is the chief purpose of domestic lighting fittings; they may also be
decorative, but that function is secondary to the main one of making the
raw light pleasant to live with and directing it to the areas where it is chiefly
required. It is recommended (page 259) that domestic lighting fittings
should not exceed a certain brightness in order to avoid glare; this